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EDITORIALS 


T’S ALL IN THE VIEW POINT—Glancing over the 
current issue of “Norwegian Canners Export Jour- 
nal’, the following quotation from an address by a 

delegate at a recent meeting of Federation of Women’s 
Institutes in Great Britain, brought us up sharply: 
“In America the can opener is regarded as the house- 
wives best friend. Do not let that be said of us in this 
Country”. It’s hardly necessary to say that readers 
of this column do not share the sentiments of this 
British Delegate. Nevertheless, the statement does 
invite reflection, for even in this land of milk and 
honey there are some stalwarts among consumers who 
share this opinion. Not to say of course, that the opin- 
ion of foreign consumers should be ignored, but let’s 
consider the problem here in the United States, for 
the moment. 

This is the season of the year when fresh fruits and 
vegetables and fish are being packed into cans and jars 
and packages at the peak of their perfection. In the 
early days of its development, the canning industry 
was regarded primarily as a preserving industry; An 
industry that preserved summertime goodness for the 
long winter months when these foods were not avail- 
able in fresh form. And undoubtedly many regard 
the industry in just this light today, but there are 
many wide awake women, young and old, who have a 
more enlightened view of the processed product. As 
the British Delegate has said, they regard processed 
food as their best friend. During these hot sultry 
days, even though the food is available in fresh form, 
they prefer the processed products because they 
shorten the time spent in the kitchen. Many of them, 
too, realize that even during the harvesting season the 
quality in the can or the jar, or the frozen package, is 
superior. That’s why, surprising as it may seem, can- 
ned foods consumption falls off but slightly during the 
summer. Chances are that when the canning industry 
gets fully hep to the idea of promoting “new pack” 
items as they hit the market, as well as the “quick, 
summertime meal” idea, even this slight dip will not 
appear on the sales curve. Right now, the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute is pushing the idea of “new pack 
peas”. Wouldn’t be surprised should we hear some- 
thing from them along the lines of “sipping a lemonade 
while dinner cooks’’. 
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TIMELY ADVICE—This is the season of the year 
when seasonal canners have so many things to think 
about, that very often some of the more important con- 
siderations are overlooked. Canners, we believe are 
very conscious of the dangers of fire and they know 
that during the packing season a fire would result in 
big losses. They know too, that values and replacement 
costs, are far greater than they were ten, five or even 
one year ago, but a great many of them never get 
around to doing anything about it. The following re- 
minder then from John Elliott Warner, president of 
the well known Canners Exchange Subscribers, is most 
appropos. 


“During the past ten years we have said and writ- 


ten much about increased property values and the: 


necessity of keeping insurance in line with current 
high replacement levels. 


“Despite these repeated warnings, we find when 
losses occur that many policyholders are seriously 
underinsured—in some instances as much as 50 yes 
cent on Building and Machinery values. 


“A condition of ‘Under-Insurance’ can occur even 
though the amount of insurance in force is greater 
than the loss. Remember that practically all indus- 
trial fire insurance is written with a Coinsurance or 
Contribution Clause for which a substantial rate 
credit has been granted. If the insurance carried is 
less than the percentage to value specified by the Co- 
insurance or Contribution Clause, the insured must 
bear the percentage of deficiency. 

“Following is an index of comparative construc- 
tion costs, based on the table by a leading appraisal 
concern, American Appraisal Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin: 


1913 1939 1945 Mar.1950 Mar. 1951 
100 200 271 486 525 


“On the average, if no changes have been made 
in insurance since last year, underinsurance of 8 
percent will exist; if no change since 1945 under- 
insurance will be almost 50 percent. 

“Figures like these call for an immediate review 
of insurance and values if this has not been done in 
recent months.” 
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HOW TO DO 


IT! 


Getting the most 


from Your Tomato Scalder 


by ROBERT A. SINDALL, JR. 


The types of scalders used in the cannery for scald- 
ing tomatoes are either hot water, steam, or a combina- 
tion of both hot water and steam. 


The mechanism of the tomato scalder is not com- 
plicated and therefore is less troublesome than other 
machines used in the cannery. However, most tomato 
canners have come to the conclusion that even though 
the mechanical operation of the scalder is simple, it is 
perhaps, the most important step in the canning of 
tomatoes. An improper scald can be most costly, it 
being next to impossible to remove the skin without 
cutting heavily into the tomato when the scald is too 
light and a-heavy scald results in break down of the 
tomato. 


With respect to type, our experience with a good 
many canners has been that steam scalding is costly, 
so that most of our customers prefer the hot water type 
scalder over any other scalding operation. When using 
a hot water scalder a temperature regulator should be 
installed, thereby keeping the temperature of the water 
in the scalder uniform vat all times, regardless of 
whether the boiler pressure fluctuates. To secure the 
best results in skinning tomatoes, the temperature of 
the water should be changed according to the quality 
of the tomato being scalded, and this can only be ac- 
complished when a temperature regulator is used. 


When tomatoes are scalded by steam, a temperature 
regulator should also be used, for with steam the pos- 
sibilities of an uneven scald are much greater and 
when tomatoes are subjected to too much temperature 
there is a resultant break down in the can after pro- 
cessing. All tomato scalders should be equipped with 
a cold water spray pipe at the discharge end to stop 
heat penetration of the tomato. 


6 


Each month in this column a guest from the allied indus- 
tries will discuss that phase of cannery operation about 
which he knows most. The discussions will center, for a time, 
on machinery and equipment operations, but will not neces- 
sarily be confined to that phase. Problems such as insur- 
ance coverage, warehousing, label design, seed selection, etc., 
will also be discussed. 


Canners, too, are invited to send in their views and sug- 
gestions. Questions are invited. Write directly to this pub- 
‘lication and they will be forwarded to the author. 


JUST ENOUGH TEMPERATURE 


The art of scalding tomatoes is to apply just enough 
temperature so that the skin slips easily after the to- 
mato has been scalded, the skin coming off “onion 
skin” thickness, thereby not wasting any of the vita- 
min and still preserving the color and keeping the to- 
matoes firm after processing. There are times during 
the ripening season when the skin slips easily and at 
this period the tomatoes do not require too much tem- 
perature in scalding. This is another reason why water 
scalding is preferable to steam. 


Some canners use a dry sorting belt where the in- 
spectors on the belt throw out imperfect tomatoes, and 
from there the tomatoes are conveyed to a washer, and 
then from the washer they are conveyed to the scalder. . 
A trained man should be used to feed the belt and just 
enough tomatoes fed on to the belt to keep the skinners 
supplied at all times. This is an important operation 
as the efficiency of either a hot water or a steam scalder 
would be reduced if the feeding of the tomatoes were 
not properly supervised. Ordinary help usually loads 
double the amount of tomatoes that a scalder can prop- 
erly handle. 


It is absolutely necessary that the scalder be sani- 
tary and it should be built so that it can be easily and 
quickly cleaned. Cleaning should be done at the noon 
hour and at the end of the canning day. 
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Consumer Cost Conscious 
Survey Reveals 


American homemakers are trying to. 
economize under present day conditions 
with the majority of housewives cutting 
down on food purchases, according to an 
April recent consumer survey on Home 
Making made by the Home Makers Guild 
of America for Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company. Questionnaires were sent to 
1,000 typical housewives across the na- 
tion. Complete returns were received 
from 955 housewives. The study shows 
that 95 percent of the consultants are 
attempting to cut down living costs with 
eight out of ten housewives cutting down 
on food purchases. 


Those that are economizing on food 
purchases say they are doing it in the 
following manner: 75 percent purchase 
certain foods less frequently; 68 percent 
buy in the large economical size; 38 per- 
cent purchase a less costly brand; 33 
percent substitute a type of food; and 10 
percent buy in smaller size container. 


The types of foodstuffs affected and 
the percentage of housewives curtailing 
purchases by items follow: 59 percent, 
beverages; 58 percent, fresh meat; 47 
percent, desserts; 383 percent, canned 
(glass or tin) fruits; 32 percent, canned 
(glass or tin) meats; 23 percent, condi- 
ments; 22 percent, canned (glass or tin) 
vegetables; 10 percent, staples; and six 
percent, other types of food. 


It is interesting to note that 49 per- 
cent of the housewives reported there was 
some particular food product or grocery 
store item they had stopped purchasing 
due to increasing costs. Heading this 
“ban” list was meat, with 66 percent; 
fruits and vegetables, 26 percent; dress- 
ings, toppings and spreads, 20 percent; 


beverages, 18 percent; and miscellaneous 
items, 30 percent. 


Food packers will be interested to 
learn that grade of contents was listed 
by housewives as the most important 
item on a label. This was followed by 
Seals of approval, description of con- 
tents, contents in cups, statement that 
product is laboratory tested, and picture 
of product. 


One third of the consultants said they 
purchased a specific product because of 
recipes included with the package. On 
the subject of strained baby food, more 
than 10 out of 100 home makers used 
this item in recipes calling for purees. 

Indication of an increased demand for 
home canning and freezing supplies is 
seen in the report that eight percent 
more housewives plan to do both this 
year than did last year. Jams, jellies, 
fruits, pickles, relishes, vegetables, and 
berries head the canning list, with meat, 
vegetables, berries, poultry, and fruits 
heading the freezing list. 


The saving in time in preparing food 
is the outstanding reason why house- 
wives use prepared foods. Vegetables 
headed the list of canned “emergency 
shelf” items the homemakers have on 
hand. 


Applesauce stands out as one of the 
important food items of the home with 
98 percent of the families reporting that 
they use this very popular product. 


Copies of this survey booklet may be 
obtained from C. M. Dooley, Manager of 
Consumer and Market Research, Mar- 
ket Development Department, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


GRAPE JUICE PROMOTION 


The Welch Grape Juice Company this 
month launched an intensive summertime 
advertising campaign that will raise the 
firm’s 1951 appropriations to the highest 
level in history. Newspapers, magazines, 
television and radio will be used for both 
bottled and frozen grape juice. An in- 
tegrated copy theme specifically aimed 
at the children’s market will be featured 
in all media. 


Howard F. Nuss is Welch’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising. 


The agency is Doherty, Clifford and 
Shenfield, Inc. 


Two hundred newspapers with com- 
bined circulation of 33 million readers 
will carry 400, 600 and 800-line copy 
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headlined “The Happiest Kids Drink 
Welch’s!” 


Nine full page, four color magazine 
insertions are scheduled, six for Life, 
and three for Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. “Jack And The Grapevine’”’ lead 
off the fairy tale series in magazines 
with subsequent copy built around 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Billy-The-Kid of 
Grapevine Gulch” and “Alice in Welch- 
land.” 


Welch’s participation in “Howdy Doo- 
dy,” the top rated multi-weekly daytime 
television show, has been increased from 
15 minutes to a half hour. The program 
is now seen in 51 cities, reaches an esti- 
mated 8 to 10 million youngsters. 


Spot radio is scheduled on 42 stations 
in 14 cities, 


LEGISLATORS VISIT 
MUSSELMAN PLANT 


Forty members of the Pennsylvania 
state legislature Tuesday afternoon, July 
10, were given a good look at Adams 
County’s fruit production. 


Under the leadership of H. Ear! Pit- 
zer, Adams County’s representative in 
the state’s general assembly, the repre- 
sentatives and senators from all parts 
of the state traveled to a number of 
county cherry orchards and representa- 
tive farms and completed their inspec- 
tion with a tour of The C. H. Musselman 
Company Plant at Biglerville. 


At a supper served them in The C. H. 
Musselman cafeteria at the end of the 
tour the legislators topped their tour 
with the final result of all the activity 
they had witnessed in the orchards and 
plant during the afternoon — Adams 
County cherripie. 


Speaking informally after the dinner, 
Assemblyman Pitzer declared he wanted 
his fellow legislators, now in session at 
Harrisburg, to see for themselves the 
“many virtues of this beautiful county.” 

Majority Leader Charles Smith, of 
Philadelphia, expressed the appreciation 
of the group to Mr. Pitzer and to John 
A. Hauser, president of The C. H. Mus- 
selman Company for “this splendid 
tour.” 


Mr. Hauser termed it “a great honor 
to have the opportunity to meet and en- 
tertain the members of the state senate 
and assembly, and thanked Assemblyman 
Pitzer for providing the opportunity. He 
presented each of the guests with a can 
of the new “Cherripie” specialty pro- 
duced by the company. 


Heavy rain, approaching cloudburst 
proportions, in the Aspers region shortly 
before the legislators arrived in that 
section prevented the group from ventur- 
ing too far into the orchards of the 
area. 


As a result the group viewed the or- 
chards and workers mostly from their 
cars, but expressed amazement at the 
huge acreage devoted to orchards in the 
county. 


At The C. H. Musselman Plant, the 
group found one of the world’s largest 
fruit processing plants in full production 
on cherries. The legislators were shown 
every detail of the operations. They be- 
gan their tour there by watching a score 
of trucks unloading cherries into tanks 
where the fruit is washed and chilled. 
They watched the cherry pitting ma- 
chines, and the blanching, canning, cook- 
ing and cooling process, and then ob- 
served the final packing of the canned 
fruit in cartons ready for shipment. 


A visit to the cold storage rooms and 
the freezing plant gave the group a 
chance to “cool off” quickly at ten below 
zero. 
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RELATION OF KETCHUP COLOR 
TO TOMATO COLOR 


Robert E. Buck and Ruth A. Sparks, 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
have made studies that indicate the pos- 
sibility of accurately pre-determining the 
color of Tomato Ketchup based on the 
color of the raw product. Results of the 
study were reported at the June Meeting 
of the Institute of Food Technologists. 
The Hunter Color-Difference Meter was 
used to study tomato and finished ketch- 
up color in a full production operation 
for an Ohio ketchup factory. Color meas- 
urement was made on a heated extracted 
sample of whole tomatoes. Color was 
relatively good and relatively constant 
throughout the season. Results show that 
small changes in ketchup color can be 
correlated with changes in raw tomato 
color, and the differences can be meas- 
ured objectively ond expressed numéric- 
ally. Some data were collected on color 
grading of raw tomatoes, but not suffi- 
cient to permit drawing definite conclu- 
sions regarding the relation between 
present P. M. A. grade color and finished 
ketchup color. However, the above re- 
sults indicate the possibility of this 
means for setting up grade color stand- 
ards which will have a definite relation- 
ship to the finished ketchup. The pro- 
cessed product color should be the deter- 
mining factor in setting grade color 
standards for the raw product. Present 
grade color standards for juice tomatoes 
are based largely on outside surface color 
which may not reflect the overall color of 
the tomato. They also permit large varia- 
tions within the grades. 

The proposal is made from the above 
considerations that standards most desir- 
‘able for juice grade tomatoes should 
reflect the overall color of the product 
that can be made therefrom and also be 
capable of revealing small differences 
accurately. 

Some miscellaneous tomato color studies 
are also reported on varietal and matur- 
ity differences. 


SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL 
LABOR NOT UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 


The Social Security Act was amended 
last year to cover some agricultural 
workers—but only those who are “regu- 
larly employed”. This phrase is so de- 
fined that virtually no seasonal agricul- 
tural workers employed by canners will 
qualify. To be considered “regularly 
employed” an agricultural worker must 
work for a single employer during all of 
a qualifying quarter and at least sixty 
days on a full-time basis during the suc- 
ceeding quarter. Calendar quarters be- 
gin on January 1, April 1, July 1 and 
October 1, and the employment must 
begin on or before the first day of the 
quarter to have that three month period 
count as a qualifying quarter. 

For example, if an agricultural worker 
is employed by the “X” Canning Com- 


pany from April 15 to October 15, he 
would not qualify as regularly employed. 
The period from April 15 to June 30 
would be disregarded because it is not all 
of a quarter; the period from July 1 
through September 30 would count as 
the qualifying quarter; but because the 
worker is not employed by the same em- 
ployer at least sixty days in the follow- 
ing quarter, the agricultural worker is 
not subject to the Social Security Act. 
Therefore, no Social Security account 
number is required nor should any 1% 
percent tax for old age and survivors’ 
insurance be deducted from his wages. 


Q.M. DISCONTINUES PAYING 
POSTAGE DUE 


Paying postage due on bids, a practice 
hitherto followed by most government 
purchasing agencies, has been discon- 
tinued by the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, 1819 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 
9, Illinois, it was announced today by 
Brigadier General E. Busch, Command- 
ing General of the Depot. 

“It is the responsibility of bidders and 
contractors to affix sufficient postage to 
bids sent by mail,” General Busch stated. 
He added that regulations provide that 
any bid received with insufficient postage 
must be returned to the sender unopened. 
“It is obvious,” he added, “that the law 
of averages means that some of the bids 
we might return might contain the low 
bid. Returning the bid for insufficient 
postage would thus result in the award 
not being made and the consequent loss 
of government contracts to the bidder. 
It is to the definite interest of the con- 
tractor to insure that all mailed matter 
he sends to the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot carries sufficient postage,” Gen- 
eral Busch concluded. 


MILK COMMITTEE MEETS 


Adoption of a dollars and cents ceil- 
ing price regulation for evaporated milk 
in the event the cost of milk passes the 
legal minimum was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Evaporated Milk Industry Ad- 
visory Committee with Office of Price 
Stabilization officials on July 11. 

Committeemen proposed that the first 
six months of 1951 be used as the base 
period. They said that the gross margin 
for the industry—the difference between 
the cost of milk received from producers 
and the price of the finished product— 
was lower during this period than in the 
May-June, 1950, pre-Korean base. 


They also recommended that pass 
throughs be permitted for increases in 
the cost of milk, transportation and 
packaging materials such as cartons, 
cans and labels. 

The committeemen emphasized the need 
for a pricing policy for evaporated milk 
which would maintain a porper relation- 
ship between the prices received by milk 
producers whose milk is used for other 
manufactured milk products such as but- 
ter and cheese. 


PEAS WANTED FOR 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced over the week end that it in- 
tends to buy about 170,000 cases (No. 
2’s or equivalent) of canned green peas 
from the 1951 pack for use in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program. The pur- 
chase will be made on a competitive bid 
basis. 

Under Sub-Order 1 of Defense Food 
Order 2, green pea canners currently are 
required to set aside 15 percent of their 
1951 packs of green peas for use by the 
Armed Forces and other agencies. This 
set-aside percentage included minimum 
purchases for the National School Lunch 
Program. School Lunch purchases will 
be removed from the set-aside order and 
the entire quantity to be bought will be 
acquired on a competitive bid basis. This 
action is expected to reduce the set-aside 
percentage for green peas and as soon 
as proper determinations can be made, 
Sub-Order 1 of Defense Food Order 2 
will be revised to the new set-aside 
percentage. 


Invitations to offer canned green peas 
for school lunch use, including detailed 
specifications, are now being mailed to 
all known green pea canners. Offers 
should be submitted to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., by 
July 26, 1951, for acceptance not later 
than July 31, 1951. 


CANNED BEET GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
last week, announced a proposed revision 
of United States standards for grades of. 
canned beets. 


The grades of canned beets would be 


_.. designated as U. S. Grade A or U. S. 


Fancy; U. S. Grade C or U. S. Stand- 
ard; and Substandard. The quality fac- 
tors of color, uniformity of size and 
shape, absence of defects, and texture 
remain the same as in the previous 
standards. 

As a result of studies which have been 
made by the Department and recommen- 
dations received from industry, changes 
have been made in “drained weight” rec- 
ommendations based on the size of whole 
and sliced beets. Recommendations have 
been made also for drained weights in 
additional container sizes, the 8-oz. tall 
and No. 303. These standards will be 
the sixth issue of U. S. Standards for 
grades of this product. 

Interested parties may submit views 
and comments during the next 30 days 
to the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


BUYS HALF INTEREST 


Louis Scarlata has purchased a one- 
half interest in the Fred A. Plagg Co., 
olive canners of Manteca, California. 
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ILLINOIS DATES 


The annual fall convention of the IIli- 
nois Canners Association, will be held at 
ceived a $1,910,000 order from the Army _ the Bismarck Hotel in Chicago on Mon- 
Quartermaster Corps to manufacture 76,- day, November 26. Secretary W. D. 
554,000 cans for the new type of combat Jones has announced. It is probable that 
rations now eaten by soldiers in Korea, 2 business meeting for canners only, will 
T. E. Alwyn, vice-president in charge of __ be held on the 27th. 
sales reports. 

The order is the largest of its type re- 
ceived by Canco from the armed forces 
since the outbreak of the Korean War. 
Deliveries will be completed by August 
20. 

The Canco order was for approximate- 
ly two-thirds of the total contract 
awarded by the Quartermaster Corps for 
cans to hold the dry ingredients of C- 
ration units. The containers, made from 
electrolytic tin plate, will be coated with 
a brown opaque coating to prevent ex- 
ternal corosion. Lithographed on the top 
of each can will be the list of contents. 

Seven cans constitute a day’s rations 
for one man and provide 3,800 calories. 
Each meal basically consists of two cans; 
one of meat or poultry, the other con- 
taining dry ingredients, usually crackers 
or cookies, sugar, candy or a tin of jam, 
and laminated foil bags of coffee, milk 
and cocoa. The seventh can contains 
fruit for dessert. ; 


CANCO RECEIVES 
BIG ARMY ORDER 


The American Can Company has re- 


INDIANA CANNERS LUNCHEON 


The Indiana Canners Association will 
follow its usual practice of holding an 
informal luncheon and conference prior 
to the packing season, which is scheduled 
to be held on Thursday, August 2 at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Such a 
luncheon offers the canners an oppor- 
tunity to compare notes on acreage pros- 
pects, labor supply, rates and other oper- 
ating problems. 


DONALD SUBS FOR “MAMA” 
ON TV SHOW 


General Foods Corporation, for Max- 
well House Coffee, will present “The Ad 
Libbers,” a new comedy series starring 
Peter Donald, as a five-week summer re- 
placement for “Mama” over the CBS 
Television Network beginning Friday, 
August 3 (CBS TV, 8:00-8:30 P.M., 
EDT). 

With Donald as host, the series will 
feature a half-dozen talented actors, 
Charles Mendick, Patricia Hosley, Joe 
Silvers, Jack Lemmon, Cynthia Stone 
and Earl Hamond. They will work with- 
out script or rehearsal, making up their 
lines as they go along. They will origi- 
nate three or four sketches on each show, 
taking their cues from brief outlines 
read by Donald and performing in the 


KRAUT PACKERS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association, held at Port 
Clinton, Ohio, July 12 and 13, with but 
one exception all officers and directors 
were re-elected. Martin Meeter, Meeters 
Inc., Lansing, Ill. continues as president; 
John M. Stroup, Empire State Pickling 
Co., Phelps, New York, Vice-President; 
and William Moore, St. Charles, Illinois, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Directors re-elected techniques of commedia dell’arte. Agen- 
include Alden Smith, D. J. Flanagan, cy for the sponsor is Benton & ihenlan 
A. G. Henkel, Lon Flanigan, and George Inc. 

Wegner of Lake Erie Canning Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, who replaces W. W. 
Wilder of the Clyde Company who is 
retiring. A. E. Slessman is an honorary 
member of the boar 


INDIANA GOLF MEET 


The last Golf Meet for the season for 
Indiana Canners and allied interest will 
be held at the Franklin Country Club, 
Franklin Indiana on Thursday, July 26. 
Those who intend to participate should 
make their reservations with F. M. 
Cravens, Hougland Packing Company, 
Franklin. 


PACK STATISTICS 


VA Over last week-end the National Can- 

ers Association, issued its Annual Bul 
/\etins giving canned food pack statistics: 

Part one—Vegetables, Part two—Fruits. 
The bulletins show the packs of major 
vegetables and fruits giving the indus- 
try’s total U. S. production for each com- 
modity, by can size and principal states 
where packed. These statistics are com- 
piled from data furnished by individual 
canners reports to the Association for 
the purpose. 1950 figures are presented 
in comparison with packs of previous 
years. 


CAL-PAK SALES 


The California Packing Corporation, 

San Francisco, California has announced 

hat its sales for the quarter ended May 

1 amounted to $36,786,452. This com- 

ares with $73,507,909 for the previous 

quarter and $39,401,599 for the like 
/ quarter of 1950. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CONTINENTAL CAN APPOINTS 


W. K. Neuman formally a Product 
Sales Manager in the Metal Division of 
the Continental Can Company, has been 
appointed Director of Products Sales of 
the Division and will co-ordinate the 
work of the Product, Managers, for the 
company’s diversified line of metal con- 
tainers. 

John L. Heinlein, with the company 
for thirty-three years and former Plant 
Manager for Continental’s plants in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and East St. Louis, Illi- 
nois, has been appointed Manager of 
Manufacturing for the Central Division 
of the company. 

John G. Murray, with the company 
since 1929 and formerly Manager of 
Manufacturing for the Central Division 
has been appointed to the position of 
General Manager of Bond Crown & Cork 
Company, a Continental subsidiary and 
will make his headquarters in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. The company’s Crown 
Division plants are located in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; New Or- 
leans, Louisiana and Los’ Angeles, 
California. 


ON EUROPEAN TRIP 


John C. Brent, merchandise manager 
for the Meyer & Lange Division of R. C. 
Williams & Co., New York wholesale 
grocers, is on a business trip to Europe, 
during which he will visit England, 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Portugal. 


DR. MORSE HEADS 
KINGAN RESEARCH 


Dr. Roy E. Morse has joined Kingan 
and Company of Indianapolis as Direc- 
tor of Research. Dr. Morse, who has 
been head of the Food Technology Lab- 
oratories of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, is well known in the food technol- 
ogy field for his work in food chemistry 
and bacteriology. 


HUNT AD MAN RECALLED 
TO ACTIVE SERVICE 


Robert P. Gillespie, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of Hunt Foods, Inc., was 
recalled to active military service this 
month with the United States Air Force. 
A Lieutenant navigator during World 
War II and a reservist since 1945, Mr. 
Gillespie will report to Kelley Field, 
Texas in August to obtain a refresher 
course prior to assignment to a perma- 
nent base. During his military leave of 
absence from Hunt Foods, his duties will 
be turned over to Hy Freedman, Sales 
Promotion Manager and Director of 
Publicity. 
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HEINZ EARNINGS 
HIT NEW HIGH 


Earnings of H. J. Heinz Company, 
before income taxes, were the highest of 
any year in the company’s history, while 
sales likewise increased to a new high, 
H. J. Heinz II, president, announced this 
week in the firm’s annual report to stock- 
holders and employees. 

For the fiscal year, ended May 2, 1951, 
Mr. Heinz stated that net income after 
taxes amounted to $7,423,000, or $5.03 
per share. This is the largest net income 
the company has earned with the excep- 
tion of 1947. 

Income taxes on consolidated opera- 
tions are 52 percent of the net profit be- 
fore taxes this year as compared with 44 
percent last year. 

Total sales of the company amounted 
to $189,098,000, an increase of $18,590,- 
000 or 11 percent for the fiscal year just 
closed, Mr. Heinz announced. Sales in 
the United States, he said, were $135,- 
887,000, a gain of $14,094,000, over the 
1950 fiscal year. Sales advanced to a 
new high, in both dollars and the number 
of cases delivered. 

Sales of each of the company’s foreign 
subsidiary companies increased to a total 
of $53,212,000 from $48,716,000 for the 

‘previous year, notwithstanding less fa- 
vorable exchange rates, he reported. 


ROSSOTTI FETES 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 


Highlighting a most successful Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Conven- 
tion the Rossotti Lithograph Corporation 
of North Bergen, New Jersey honored 
the nation’s Macaroni Manufacturers 
with their traditional Spaghetti Dinner 
Party for more than 275 guests at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago the 
evening of June 28, 1951. 

Charles C. Rossotti, Executive Vice- 
President was host at the affair which 
marked the sixteenth consecutive Spa- 
ghetti Dinner the firm has _ sponsored. 
Fred Mueller, Executive Vice-President 
of C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey City and 
President of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association acted as Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies and contributed a sup- 
erb performance. 


Spaghetti and meat balls was the 
basic course of the dinner with good wine 
to cheer the diners along. 


Rossotti executives attending the Con- 
vention and Dinner Party were Ken 
' MacDonald, Central Division Sales Man- 
ager; Paul Shilling, Eastern Division 
Sales Manager; Thomas Sanicola and 
John Tobia, Field Sales Managers. 

The Rossotti organization has been 
closely associated with the Macaroni In- 
dustry since the early days of bulk sales 
to the present-day modern packaging 
and brand advertising and promotion. It 
has specialized in the development of 
high speed, fully automatic packaging 
and is one of the leading suppliers of 
labels and folding cartons. 
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LESLIE SALT AND SCIENTIFIC 
TABLET COMPANY MERGE 


Merrill P. Whitney, general sales man- 
ager, Leslie Salt Co., San Francisco, has 
announced the organization of Leslie- 
Scientific Tablet Company, San Francis- 
co, in association with Scientific Tablet 
Company of St. Louis. 

The new company takes over the man- 
ufacture and distribution of salt tablets 
perfected by Scientific Tablet Company 
and the leasing and servicing of all tab- 
let dispensing machines. 

Sol. Suppiger, who has been Pacific 
Coast manager of Scientific Tablet Com- 
pany for 16 years, is general manager 
and Mr. Whitney president of the new 
company. The salt tablets will continue 
to be manufactured in the Santa Clara 
plant of the predecessor company. Mr. 
Suppiger, who is well known in western 
cannery trade circles, states that the 
association of the two companies will 
greatly improve service to the canning 
industry. 


NEW CHEMICAL SHOWS 
PROMISE FOR 
JAPANESE BEETLE CONTROL 


Methoxychlor can be added to the list 
of chemicals which give excellent control 
of the Japanese beetle, experiments con- 
ducted last year by John C. Schread, en- 
tomologist at The Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, show. 1950 
tests confirmed past results that DDT 
and Chlordane are both very effective 
against this pest and showed that meth- 
oxychlor was promising for both adult 
beetle and grub control. 

The Station tests showed that DDT 
gave the best and most lasting control of 
adult beetles on foliage of any of the 
materials tried. However, its toxic resi- 
due limits its usage to shade trees, 
shrubs and flowers. It may be used on 
tree fruits without hazard, if the last 
spray is applied 3 to 4 weeks before har- 
vest time and the fruit is washed before 
using. Methoxychlor may be used on 
vegetables or fruits if they are thor- 
oughly cleaned before eating. 


LATE BLIGHT FOUND 
IN CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., JULY, 11 — Late 
blight has appeared on potatoes in the 
Branford area, according to Dr. Saul 
Rich, plant pathologist at The Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
who heads the Federal-State Plant Dis- 
ease Warning Service in Connecticut. As 
was stated in an earlier warning about 
this fungus disease, this is a signal to 
spray potatoes and tomatoes with a good 
fungicide. 

The following is a partial list of some 
of the materials which have been found 
effective for protection against late 
blight: COCS, Dithane, Parzate, Phygon, 
Tribasic Copper Sulfate, Copper-A, Basi- 
cop, Cuprocide, Spray C, and Bordeaux. 


Any one of these, if used properly, should 
give adequate protection. Phygon should 
not be used on potatoes. Bordeaux may 
be used at the rate of eight pounds of 
copper sulfate and four pounds of spray 
lime per 100 gallons of water. All other 
materials should be used according to 
the directions given on their containers. 
Spraying has been found to be better 
than dusting for protection against plant 
diseases in this area. 


TOMATO SPRAYING 
GOOD CROP INSURANCE 


A spray program for tomatoes that 
embraces control of anthracnose and 
early and late blight has proved to be 
excellent crop insurance even in seasons 
when blight has been relatively un- 
important. 

The program as developed by the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva includes the use of 
organic sulfur and copper compounds in 
so-called split schedules. Increases in 
yields ranging up to eight tons to the 
acre have been obtained with this pro- 
gram even when blight is absent, due to 
control of anthracnose. 

“Before the introduction of organic 
sulfur fungicides, tomato spraying was 
limited almost entirely to the use of cop- 
per compounds,” says Dr. W. T. Schroe- 
der, commenting on the Stations studies. 
“At that time it was thought that tomato 
spraying paid only in years when blight 
was severe, since the copper compounds 
did not give good control of anthracnose. 
Furthermore, they were apt to injure the 
plants and decrease yields if blight was 
not present.” 

The introduction of organic sulfurs, 
particularly Ziram, which give from 60 
to 90 percent control of anthracnose, 


_ changed this picture, continues the Sta- 


tion scientist. A split schedule of Ziram 
and copper is now advocated, with the 
first spray applied about the time when 
the fruit on the first cluster reaches half 
its full size. Additional applications are 
made at ten to 15-day intervals, depend- 
ing upon the weather. 


The usual sequence of sprays is Ziram- 
Ziram-copper-Ziram-copper-Ziram or cop- 
per. The addition of one quart of Ortho 
K to 100 gallons of the Ziram spray en- 
hances the effectiveness of the latter 
against early and late blight. Further 
details on formulas and timing may be 
obtained from the local county agent or 
the Experiment Station. 


FROZEN CAULIFLOWER GRADES 


USDA has announced a proposed revi- 
sion of U. S. standards for grades for 
frozen caulifiower which have been in 
effect since 1945. Proposal would elimi- 
nate style referred to as “Quarters” in 
present standards, and defines product in 
terms of “clusters” and “small clusters.” 
A grading factor for “character” has 
been added to provide for head develop 
ment of cauliflower, its texture and free- 
dom from ricey and fuzzy units. 
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CORN 


AUDUBON, IOWA, July 14—Reports indi- 
eate an acreage of 28,700 for Iowa and 
Nebraska of which 24,500 acres are of 
Golden Varieties. Prospects however, are 
below normal due to adverse weather 
resulting in thin stands, wet spots, and 
some abandoned acreage. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 16 — Al- 
most continued wet weather, including 
hail and wind, damaged about 14 percent 
of planted acreage. Crop about eight 
days behind normal. Excellent yields 
are however expected assuming normal 
weather conditions from now on. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 17— Dry 
weather on the Del-Mar Peninsula has 
caused considerable wilting of corn and 
varieties just shooting ears are showing 
poor development with several barren 
stalks. In the main sweet corn areas of 
the Northern Del-Mar Peninsula and in 
North Central Maryland, adequate rain- 
fall caused rapid development of the 
crop. 


HANOVER, PA., July, 13 — Earliest 
planted fields of sweet corn are begin- 
ning to shoot tassels and silks should 
begin appearing about July 18-20. Pres- 
ent indications are that harvest will be- 
gin around August 9-10. Few fields of 
sweet corn have been checked, however, 
stands appear to be fair to good in those 
seen. May plantings are in danger of 
heavy Jap beetle infestation and conse- 
quently reduced yields due to poor pol- 
lination. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 13—Help, 
help, help, we need some growing 
weather. A baby will out grow wet 
pants, but the corn fields—never! 


PEAS 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., July 16— Peas: 
Acreage above last year by a 10 percent. 
Yield as near 100 percent as we can ever 
expect, running from about 2,500 to 4,000 
pounds per acre. Quality above average 
due to moisture and cool weather condi- 
tion which kept fields from bunching. 
Some lice damage on late plantings. We 
are concerned ‘about prices, for it seems 
that most canners are not paying too 
much attention to their costs and will 
start cutting prices below the profit 
margin. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 16—Peas: Qual- 
ity excellent, despite several hard show- 
ers last week, processors are pretty well 
over the peak of the pack. Quailty is 
reported to be very good and a pack of 
around 1% million cases is expected for 
the state. 


_ HANOVER, PA., July 13—Peas: Three 
weeks and two days wound up our 1951 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


pea season on July 5. We had an aver- 
age yield of 2,604 pounds of cleaned, 
shelled peas per acre. 


CHETEK, WIS., July 16— Peas: Crop 
maturing very fast. Will cause bunch- 
ing and abandonment. Heavy yields of 
very good quality. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., July 13—Alas- 
ka peas: Yield above last year, quality 
below. Some fields running two tons per 
acre. At Stanley the yield is half last 
year, with quality excellent. Ultimate 
outcome, same as last year. 


Sweet Peas: Look very good, vines 
three to five feet and loaded with pods. 
Will start next week. 


MADISON, WIS., July 13—Peas: Most 
pea canners were kept out of the field 
for twenty-four to forty-eight hours be- 
cause of heavy rains last week end. 
However, with cool weather this week, 
they have been able to catch up with the 
crop again. Yields have been generally 
very good and the Alaska pack is now 
winding up with average yields reported 
between 1,600 to 1,900 pounds per acre, 
with early sweets averaging somewhat 
higher. Late sweets still look good, de- 
spite some water damage including rot- 
ting of the vines at the base. 


MANITOWOC, WIS., July 14—Peas: Re- 
port from Calumet and Manitowoc Coun- 
ties show acreage up about 5 percent 
over 1950. Yield on Alaska about 100 
cases per acre. Quality very good. Yield 
about the same as last year. Sweets look 
very good. Weather ideal for packing 
up to this date. 


BEANS 


MARSHALLTOWN, I0WA, July 16—Snap 
Beans: Pack started. Prospects excel- 
lent. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 17—A good 
supply of snap beans continues to move 
to canners both east and west of the bay, 
but the volume was diminishing. Two 
weeks of dry weather on the Del-Mar 
peninsula, caused vines to dry up. The 
estimated acreage of snap beans to be 
harvested for processing in Delaware, 
increased over 58 percent over last year 
to 1,900 acres. In Maryland 9 percent 
more or 11,200 acres will be harvested 
for processing. 


Baby limas in the Del-Mar peninsula 
need rain and growth was retarded by 
the dry soil. Earliest fields were in 
bloom while some late fields were yet to 
be planted. Stands are very good and 
fields are clean. Damage from beetles 
has been light. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., July 10—Green 
and wax beans: Acreage up 13 percent, 


- this date. 


conditions normal. About the same yield 
as last year. Wax pack starts about the 
25th; green about August 1. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 16 — Snap 
beans: Some areas starting this week, 
others will get under way next week. 


CHETEK, WIS., July 16—Snap Beans: 
Will start packing July 27-28. Some 
fields damaged by excessive rains. 


TOMATOES 


LOMAX, ILL., July 12—Tomato acreage 
about 15 percent smaller than last year. 
The crop may be a week to ten days later 
this year. Too much rain is causing ex- 
cessive vine growth. There is also some 
early blight showing up. We must have 
some warm dry weather soon to have a 
yield as good as last year. 


DALEVILLE, IND., July 16— Tomatoes 
100 percent. 


REDKEY, IND., July 16— Tomatoes: 
Acreage slightly larger than last year. 
The present prospects are wonderful and 
if weather is favorable the yield should 
be greatly above that of last year. Very 
little disease apparent and we are in the 
process of spraying all acreage. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 16—Toma- 
toes: Prospects are excellent but warm 
dry weather essential to reduce disease 
possibility. Yields should be normal and 
possibly reach last year’s proportions. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 17 — Pros- 
pects for the tomato crop continue very 
favorable. Dry weather retarded devel- 
opment of late blight, however early 
blight was reported in different localities 
of the two states, making continued 
spraying highly essential. Some canners 
east of the bay, began operating on Vir- 
ginia tomatoes. 


BOSTON, MASS., July 19 — Tomatoes, 
green: 20 percent increase in acreage 
over 1950. Growing condition fair. 


MARSHFIELD, MO., July 17—Tomatoes: 
Have had too much rain for proper. cul- 
tivation. With good weather conditions 
from now on, could have 50 percent yield. 


HANOVER, PA., July 13 — Tomatoes: 
Several growers have expressed concern 
over the drying up of foliage in the 
lower areas of the plant. Field checks 
have shown this to be septoria leaf spot, 
caused by fungus as in early and late 
blight. Hot, dry weather will help check 
the fungus as will copper sprays. Luck- 
ily this attack came fairly early and if 
checked, vigorously growing plants will 
overcome much of the damage done to 
Early blossom clusters show 
from three to six fruit forming. Vine 
growth has been excellent in most fields. 
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O.P.S. SETS PROCEDURE IN 
FAIR TRADE PRICING 


The Office of Price Stabilization an- 
nounced today procedures for handling 
applications for fair trade pricing in the 
light of the recent Supreme Court Deci- 
sion in the case of Schwegmann Bros. v. 
Calvert Distillers Corporation and Sea- 
gram Distillers Corporation. 


In this decision, handed down last 
May, a majority of the court ruled that 
a retailer who had not himself signed 
a minimum price contract could not be 
enjoined from selling below the minimum 
fair trade price under the Louisiana Fair 
Trade Act. 


The majority held that this was true 
even though the Louisiana Act, like 
other state fair trade laws, provided that 
non-signers as well as signers abide by 
minimum pricing agreements if they had 
notice of them. 


The case involved a New Orlean liquor 
retailer who refused to agree to fair 
trade pricing and sold at cut-rate prices. 
The distillers thereupon brought suit to 
enjoin the retailer from selling at less 
than the minimum prices fixed by their 
schedules and lost in the Supreme Court. 


Under Supplementary Regulation 19 
to the General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
any wholesaler or retailer applying to 
the Director of Price Stabilization for 
permission to adjust his ceilings on fair 
trade items must show: 


(1) Either that his ceiling under the 
GCPR is less than the minimum price 
at which he was lawfully required to sell 
a commodity during the base period of 
December 19, 1950 to January 25, 1951 
under the provisions of a state fair trade 
act; or that he has been permanently 
enjoined by a court from selling the com- 
modity below a minimum fair trade 
price; and 


(2) That the commodity was generally 
sold at retail or wholesale during the 
base period at prices no lower than such 
minimum price within his locality. 

Under the terms of the Supreme Court 
decision, OPS officials say an applicant 
would now have to show: 


(1) That he himself actually signed a 
fair trade minimum price contract; or 

(2) That the basic fair trade agree- 
ment was entered into in intra-state 
rather than interstate commerce and 
that the state fair trade act involved re- 
quired non-signers as well as signers who 
had notice to comply. 


OPS officials said that, pending a deci- 
sion on whether to amend or revoke SR 
19 to GCPR, applications are to be pro- 
cessed on the basis of the Schwegmann 
case, if they contain sufficient informa- 
tion for the agency to decide whether the 
wholesaler or retailer was actually re- 
quired to sell at fair trade prices. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


FRUIT PRICES WILL ALLOW 
FOR CROP LOSS 


The Office of Price Stabilization an- 
nounced July 13 that the ceiling price 
regulation now being prepared for pro- 
cessed sweet cherries, apricots and free- 
stone peaches will reflect increases in the 
grower prices for these items due to 
severe crop losses in producing states. 

The maximum raw material costs for 
sweet cherries for canning and freezing 
and for brining in Washington and Ore- 
gon, which if paid may be reflected in 
ceiling prices, will be $368 per ton for 
canning and freezing and $345 per ton 
for brining. 


The maximum raw material costs for 
apricots for canning, or freezing, which 
if paid may be reflected in ceiling prices, 
will be $106 per ton in California and 
$109 per ton in Washington. 


The maximum raw material costs for 


freestone peaches for canning or freez- 
ing, which if paid may be reflected in 
ceiling prices, will be $102 in Washing- 
ton and Oregon and $94 per ton in 
Michigan. 


These adjustments, OPS said, will be 
made in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 402 (d) (3) of the Defense 
Production Act which requires that ap- 
propriate allowances shall be made in 
ceiling prices for processed agricultural 
commodities to reflect substantial reduc- 
tions in merchantable crop yields, un- 
usual increases in cost of production, and 
other factors which result from agricul- 
tural hazards. 


The normal legal minimum prices will 
be.adjusted by the percentage of 1951 
processing crop loss from the ten year 
(1940-49) average crop as reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
each of the producing states. 


BUYERS MAY ADD 
LOCAL HANDLING COSTS IN 
WATER SHIPMENTS 


Amendment 4 to CPR 14, 4 to CPR 16, 
and amendment 5 to CPR 15, issued by 
OPS July 13, permits Food Distributors 
to add to their costs certain charges un- 
avoidable in Water Shipments. The Re- 
vision is explained by OPS as follows: 


“Under CPRs 14, 15, and 16, the whole- 
saler or retailer must compute a “net 
cost” as the basis for figuring his ceiling 
prices. In computing this “net cost” he 
is allowed to add those transportation 
charges he paid except local trucking 
and local unloading. This exception was 
due to the way in which the percentage 
markups granted in CPRs 14, 15, and 16 
were established. The percentage mark- 
ups in CPRs 14, 15, and 16 are basically 
the same markups set by the OPA in 
issuing MPRs 421, 422 and 423 which 


were in effect from 1943 to 1946. These 
markups were the result of a comprehen- 
sive survey of the appropriate margins 
made by the OPA, which survey arrived 
at markups calculated to give effect to 
the cost of local trucking and local un- 
loading as an overhead item rather than 
as a part of “net cost.” At the time of 
the survey by OPA and until the end of 
World War II shipments of foodstuffs by 
water were nonexistent due to the war- 
time need for shipping. Thus, problems 
resulting from the use of water trans- 
portation were not considered. 


“After World War II it again became 
customary for many food wholesalers 
and some food retailers located in or 
near port cities where water transporta- 
tion was practical to have merchandise 
shipped by water as well as by rail or 
motor carriers. The governing factor 
was the length of time required to re- 
ceive shipments by water, so that when 
the merchandise was needed quickly it 
was shipped by rail or truck. However, 
when time was not a factor, water trans- 
portation was used at a somewhat 
cheaper rate. 


“A substantial segment of the trans- 
portation costs on shipments by water 
consists of certain incidental costs in- 
cluding local hauling and local unload- 
ing. Local hauling and local unloading 
are an important cost factor in every 
case of shipment by water because prac- 
tically no food wholesaler or retailer 
operates a dock in conjunction with his 
warehouse, whereas most food wholesal- 
ers and many large food retailers have 
railroad sidings. Prior to these amend- 
ments, local trucking and local unloading 
could not be added to “net cost” as part 
of the transportation charges whether 
by water or land transportation. 


“The Administrator of the Defense 
Transport Administration has advised 
the Director of Price Stabilization that 
this will tend to result in a diversion of 
shipments of foodstuffs from water car- 
riers to carriers by rail. This diversion 
would upset the historical balance be- 
tween water transportation and land 
transportation. The Administrator of 
the Defense Transport Administration 
has, therefore, recommended that amend- 
ments be made to CPRs 14, 15, and 16 
so that the normal relationship between 
water and land carriers may be main- 
tained. Accordingly, these amendments 
provide for allowance of all costs inci- 
dental to shipment by water except costs 
of loading at shipping point into the car 
or truck that takes the goods to the dock, 
segregation charges, and costs of unload- 
ing at receiving point from the car or 
truck that takes the goods from the dock. 
Those loading and unloading costs and 
segregation charges are not separately 
allowed for when shipment is by rail or 
truck.” 
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ADDITIONAL WSB REGIONAL 
DIRECTORS 


The appointments of five additional 
regional directors to head offices of the 
Wage Stabilization Board were an- 
nounced by the WSB July 13. One addi- 
tional regional directorship, Seattle, re- 
mains to be filled. The new names and 
the cities in which their regional offices 
will be located are as follows: 


DENVER — Dr. Edward G. Allen, who 
was a public member of the Denver Re- 
gional Board of the War Labor Board in 
World War II. After the war Dr. Allen 
became dean of Denver University, in 
Denver, and is at present dean of Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, Ind. 


DALLAS—Dr. Byron R. Abernethy, a 
labor arbitrator and instructor at Texas 
Technological College in Lubbock, Texas. 
He was a public member of the War 
Labor Board Regional Board in Dallas, 
during World War II. 


DETROIT — Meyer S. Ryder, who was 
with the National Labor Relations Board 
for eleven years, including terms as re- 
gional director in Buffalo and Cleveland. 
He was also general counsel for the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists for 
two years, and is at present acting asso- 
ciate chief general counsel for the WSB 
in Washington. He has also been a lec- 
turer in labor economics at Western Re- 
serve University in Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND — Parker Williams, attor- 
ney and labor relations counselor for the 
White Motor Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ira Polley, at present a 
field examiner in the Minneapolis re- 
gional office of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


(Note—A correction should be made 
in the name of the regional director for 
Boston, announced in The Canning Trade 
last week. Instead of Howard B. Myers, 
the name of A. Howard Myers should be 
inserted. Mr. A. Howard Myers, a for- 
mer NLRB regional director in Boston, 
is, as quoted, at present at Northeastern 
University in Boston.) 

The regional offices of the WSB will 
begin functioning probably within the 
next few weeks, although the field offices 
of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
U. S. Department of Labor will remain 
the point of first contact for companies 
and unions seeking wage stabilization in- 
formation and rulings. The WSB re- 
gional offices will be at the following 
addresses: 


Boston, Mass.—Room 808, 52 Chauncy 
St.; New York, N. Y.—1834 Broadway; 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Commercial Trust 
Bldg., 16 South Broad St.; Richmond, 
Va.—21 E. Broad St.; Altanta, Ga—Rm. 
302, 78 Marrietta St. N.W., Rhodes 
Bldg.; Cleveland, Ohio— Rm. 205, 830 
Vincent St., Great Lakes Life Insurance 
Bldg.; Chicago, Ill.—Rm. 1140, Builders’ 
Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Metropolitan Life Bldg.; Kansas 
City, Mo.—Grand Ave. Bank Bldg., 18th 
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St. and Grand Ave.; Dallas, Tex.—315 
Wilson Bldg.; Denver, Colo—Film Ex- 
change Bldg., Rm. 202, 2106 Broadway; 
San Francisco, Calif—Rm. 838, Flood 
Bldg.; Seattle, Wash.—Rm. 615-17, 905 
Second Avenue Bldg. 


IMPORT ORDER EXTENDED 


The Office of Price Stabilization on 
July 12 indefinitely extended the compul- 
sory effective date of its import order 
(CPR 31) for sellers who had not filed 
their margins by June 30. 


The postponement, contained in Amend- 
ment 5 to CPR 31 and effective July 13, 
has been granted as a result of recent 
congressional action in extending the De- 
fense Production Act until July 31 and 
prohibiting price rollbacks under the 
temporary measure. 


Sellers of imported goods who did not 
file their margins by June 30 may now 
elect to price under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation or under CPR 31. If 
they elect CPR 31, they must first file re- 
ports of their pre-Korean margins with 
OPS. 


CPR 31 establishes dollars-and-cents 
markups for importers and wholesalers 
of imported goods and percentage mark- 
ups for retailers, based on pre-Korean 
margins. These markups may be added 
to landed costs or acquisition costs, as 
the case may be. 


WAGE RULING 


The. Wage Stabilization Board today 
eliminated the requirement that employ- 
ers obtain advance Board approval be- 
fore incorporating into their January, 
1950, base period pay level increases re- 
quired for compliance with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


The Board unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 


“The Board hereby resolves that pay- 
ments required for compliance with the 
increases in minimum rates established 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, may be included, with- 
out specific Board approval, in the base 
pay period wage and salary levels spe- 
cified by Section 2 (a) and (c) of Gen- 
eral Wage Regulation 6, including such 
payments made after the base pay 
period. Such payments need not be 
counted against the permissible increase 
under General Wage Regulation 6.” 


The Board last May 25 ruled that 
wage increases made after January 15, 
1950, to comply with the 1949 amend- 
ments of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
may be incorporated into a company’s 
base period pay level for the purpose of 
computing allowable increases under 
General Wage Regulation 6. 

At that time, however, the WSB said 
that employers desiring to take such 
action had to obtain advance approval 
of the Board before making the change. 
This requirement is eliminated by terms 
of the new resolution. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 1-10, 1951—14th Annual 
Mold Count School, Jordan Hall, Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 13-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951— Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners | Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 

JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 


nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — There is little 
that can be added to the market reports 
of our correspondents below. Note that 
each reports a slightly better tone; note 
also that each is careful to emphasize the 
word slight. Not too many canners are 
quoting and buyers are not interested in 
anything further than normal replace- 
ment, and that condition is most natural, 
until Washington clears the air. So the 
market situation, at the moment, is a 
direct antithesis of conditions that 
existed in the middle of July last year. 
It isn’t at all hard to remember how buy- 
er were scrambling to cover, due to the 
outbreak of war in Korea. For a time 
this year, it appeared that armistice 
talks to end that same war, might have 
a most depressing effect on canned foods 
market. Most observers now, generally 
agree, that should these talks be success- 
ful or not, little effect will be felt in these 
markets. Estimates of pack prospects, 


such as the one reported by our Cali-° 


fornia correspondent by the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board, are bound to add 
strength to the situation. It will not be 
long, we believe, before distributors will 
have recovered from the impression that 
there will be too many canned foods 
around this year. Their ever present 
apathy about high prices and their effect 
on consumption is understandable this 
year. The reader might do well to read 
the summary of a survey made by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, which ap- 
pears on another page in this issue. It 
shows very definitely that the consumer 
is cost conscious, nevertheless, we would 
remind the reader that canned foods, and 
glassed too, are still the number one buy 
on the consumers price index. Therefore, 
this same cost consciousness may turn 
out to be a boom, for the relatively lower 
priced canned foods. Unless’ salmon 
canners and some of the fruit canners, 
however, are able to pull a rabbit out of 
a hat, indications are that they might 
not fall into this latter class. 


The shenanigans going on in the citrus 
industry is enough to send shivers up the 
back of any canner, or distributor too for 
that matter, for they are also taking a 
terrific lacing in this fiasco. Horse rac- 
ing it would seem, is a safe investment 
compared to this business of canning 
citrus. 


Speaking of shenanigans, there’s talk 
of such in apple sauce in the Cleveland 
area. A wholesaler publically charges 
the owner of a well known brand with 
favoritism to the chains. Claiming that 
his source of supply was cut off because 
he had dared compete with the chains 
pricewise. May be that this item was 
“fair priced” and if so the packer was 
justified in taking the action he did. This 
column has always held and still does, 
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that fair pricing is good business, par- 
ticularly when an item has wide distribu- 
tion within a given market. Under the 
recent Supreme Court ruling, fair pric- 
ing may now be some what more difficult 
but when conditions are right, it should 
pay dividends to take the trouble to pre- 
vent footballing of your brand. In the 
long run such a policy will make more 
friends and influence more people. Note 
under “Washington”, this issue, that 
O.P.S. has handed down a ruling on fair 
pricing in light of the recent Supreme 
Court ruling. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Better Business In Spots—Look For Good 
Demand When Price Situation Clears — 
Lower Offering Basis For Tomatoes—Peas 
Getting Attention—Pennsylvania Beans Of- 
fered—New Pack White Potatoes—Citrus 
Cut Sharply—Blueberries For Prompt Ship- 
ment — Apricots Opened — Peach Prices— 
Still No Maine Sardines—Look For Small 
Salmon Run—Tuna Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., July 20, 1951 


THE SITUATION—In some sections 
of the spot canned food market a better 
business developed. Demand, covering 
the balance of the list remained routine. 


The market situation is just as con- 
fused as ever. New packing season is at 
hand, with peas, elberta peaches, RSP 
cherries and even tomatoes, either in the 
cans, or being readied for processing. 
Eastern pea canning is about completed 
in many sections. Buyers would like to 
secure many of these packs especially as 
their stocks are almost at the vanishing 
point, but the the price situation remains 
uncertain. 


THE OUTLOOK—When, and if, OPS 
price regulations are set for canned food 
items, it is the belief that a good trade 
demand will develop. Many buyers are 
low on stocks and anxiously seeking to 
make replacements. There is also ex- 
pected to be a heavy call for fruits, al- 
though the announced selling schedule, 
by one California apricot canner, based 
on costs, showing sharp advances from 
a year ago, may meet with considerable 
buyers’ resistance. 


TOMATOES — Processing operations 
are broadening. So far buying trends 
are reported keeping pace with this pro- 
duction, but there is a little lower offer- 
ing basis noted. The feeling is that as 
the output increases, prices will settle to 
a more competitive basis. At the moment 
there are offerings, f.o.b. Maryland can- 
nery at $1.05 for standard 1s, $1.60 for 
303s and $1.70 for 2s. 


TEXAS TOMATOES — The pack is 
nearing completion. Most canners are 
reported as well sold. There are offer- 
ings of standards at $1.60 for 2s, and 
$1.10, for ones, f.o.b. shipping point. — 


PEAS—The market continues to at- 
tract attention, but most canners are 
offering on a tentative basis keeping in 
line with the GCPR original order. 
These prices will be adjusted, when,: and 
if the OPS formula is finally established. 
For prompt shipment Wisconsin Sweets, 
303s are around $1.15 to $1.20 for stand- 
ard 4 and 5 sieves, with standards 2s, 
early Junes, 4 sieves $1.25. For 10s, 
standard 4 sieves, early Junes sellers ask 
$6.50. Extra standard 3038s early Junes, 
3 sieves held at $1.35, per dozen. All 
are basis f.o.b. Eastern canning is about 
completed. 


NORTHWEST PEAS — The situation 
as regards prices is the same as in other 
markets, shipments being made to buy- 
ers’ warehouses and then waiting for 
the price formulas. Packers are reported 
as unwilling to book new business. The 
overall pack is not expected to be large 
and likely to be slightly below a year 
ago. There was some crop damage late 
in June from hot weather. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS —A 
large Pennsylvania packer named a 
freeze price basis for later shipment 
pending OPS price regulations. These 
are guaranteed against the packers own 
ceiling price. On fancy 3 sieves long cut, 
8 oz. the price is $1.05, for 1s $1.30 and 
10s $9.50, f.0.b. On 4 sieves, this seller 
quotes fancy long cuts 308s at $1.60, 2s 
$1.85 and 10s $9.25. Extra standard 
long cuts, 4 sieves 303s, are offered at 
$1.40, 2s at $1.65 and 10s at $8.25. Extra 
standard short cut 10s are $5.50, also 
f.o.b. 


WHITE POTATOES — New pack is 
now underway in the Tri-State area. 
The crop is reported favorable and rather 
good pack is anticipated. Fancy small 
303s are priced at 85 cents, 2s at 95 cents 
and 10s at $4.75, f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES—In a surprise move 
a leading Florida canner cut the price 
basis sharply on orange, blended, and 
tangerine juices to 80 cents for 2s and 
$1.75 for 46 oz. for all these packs. This 
move brought the selling level to the low 
of the season. It develops at a time 
when consumption normally is at its best. 
No explanation for the weakness was 
given, but trade opinion was that it fol- 
lowed the keen sales competition offered 
this processor by smaller packers. Grape- 
fruit juice at this schedule was un- 
changed, but on orange juice, the price 
cut was 20 to 25 cents a dozen on 2s, and 
60 cents on 46 oz., while blended was 
off 10 cents on 2s and 25 cents on 46 0z., 
with tangerine prices lowered the same 
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MARKET NEWS 


level. A limit of 250,000 cases was of- 
fered at this price with the provision 
that no more than 50 percent of the 
order be in orange juice. 

The offer was withdrawn after 2 days, 
the packer stating that the entire alloca- 
tion of 250,000 cases had been sold, thus 
putting a strain on shipping facilities. 
The packer advised that the firm would 
be back in the market next week prob- 
ably at the same level. 


BLUEBERRIES—Packing in the New 
Jersey area is now at the stage where 
goods are offered for prompt shipment. 
There are offerings of 300s in heavy 
syrup on the basis of $2.70, and 10s at 
$18.50, while 10s in water are available 
at $17.00 to $17.25 f.o.b. 


APRICOTS—With growers obtaining 
as high as $130.00 per ton in some areas, 
a California canner opened 1951 apricot 
pack prices on the following basis. Choice 
whole peeled, 8 oz. $1.16, as against 90 
cents last year; 1s tall choice whole 
peeled $1.9914, compared with $1.25; 
2¥%s choice whole peeled $3.17%, as 
against $2.45 and 2% halves at $3.27%, 
compared with $2.45, all f.o.b. cannery. 
There were no indications at this time 
as to the character of the demand.’ 


ELBERTA PEACHES—A California 
canner issued a price freeze opening 1951 
schedule, covering only S.A.P. business 
already booked. When the O.P.S. pric- 
ing formula is available, new pack offer- 
ings at an adjusted schedule will prevail. 
The selling schedule is, basis 24s, fancy 
halves and fancy sliced $4.05, standard 
halves yellow free $2.25 and the same 
price for standard sliced. On 1s tall, 
fancy halves $2.55 and sliced $2.50, with 
standard sliced yellow clings at $1.25. 
On 10s, fancy halves and sliced $13.00, 
choice sliced yellow free $8.75 and stand- 
ards $7.25, all f.o.b. 


SARDINES—The packing season in 
Maine appears to be a disaster. To date 
only about 100,000 cases have been pro- 
cessed. Last year to the beginning of 
August 2,000,000 cases had been pro- 
duced. No one apparently has any real 
reason for the lack of fish running any- 
where along the Maine coast, except that 
in previous years, when a heavy pack 
was accomplished, the next year was a 
poor one. But seldom, if ever, has there 
been a season like this. For remaining 
stocks of the 1950 pack, sellers were ask- 
ing $6.75 f.o.b. The same basis is quoted 
for new pack, but this is subject to fish 
actually packed and ready for shipment. 


SALMON—There were reports indi- 
cating that the pack of reds this season 
in Alaska may be the smallest on record. 
The Fish & Wildlife Service as of July 
7, 1951, places the total at 313,011 cases, 
as against 694,158 cases a year ago. 
Puget Sound sockeye packing is small 
to date with operators canning only in 
halves. Opening prices are expected to 
be around $20.00 to $22.00 per case. On 
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chums and pinks, spot offerings are 
largely 1950 packs. Chums tall, were 
around $19.00 and halves at $10.50 to 
$11.00, while there were a few pink talls 
around $24.50 and halves at $15.00, f.o.b. 


TUNA —The situation was without 
much change. A good demand is reported 
in this area, but supplies are large. On 
the West Coast fishing has been cur- 
tailed by some operators, as a result of 
the increased inventories. Sellers ask 
around $13.50 to $14.00 for fancy solid 
packs, white, f.o.b. California and $12.50 
to $13.00 for fancy light meat. f.o.b., 
cannery. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Slight Pick Up Noted But Confidence Lack- 
ing—Citrus. Off Sharply To New Bottom— 
More Pea Prices—Maryland Tomato Offer- 
ings Not Too Attractive—Wisconsin Bean 
Pack Underway—New Pack R.S.P. Cherries 
Offered—aAction In Pineapple Due To Strike 
And Increased Government Requirements. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 19, 1951 


THE SITUATION—There has been a 
slight pickup in business activity the 
past week primarily because the trade 
are starting to fill holes in their inven- 
tories as more new pack items become 
available. Total movement, however, is 
nothing like normal as conservative buy- 
ing policies have not been changed and 
probably won’t be for some time as the 
trade have no confidence in the general 
business picture. 


Despite reports of damage from wind 
and rain it appears a large, excellent 
pack of peas is in the making in Wis- 
consin and even with government re- 
quirements included a normal supply of 
slightly over 30,000,000 cases should be 
available for the civilian trade. Bean 
packers in this state should start opera- 
tions in a small way this week and it 
appears now that early fields of corn 
will enable some corn canners to get 
started in three to four weeks. R.S.P. 
cherries will start going into cans both in 
Wisconsin and Michigan promptly and 
while rough weather has caused some 
damage the trade are discounting the 
amount estimated and still feel a large 
pack will be completed. Good weather 
also has the tomato crop coming along in 
fine shape in the Midwest and in another 
30 days tomato canners should be getting 
under way. However, the highlight of 
the week is citrus as after one more 
severe drop in prices last week it now 
appears the bottom has been reached and 
possibly already gone as this is written. 


CITRUS—Rumors of further impend- 
ing price slashes early last week blos- 
somed forth into reality by the end of 


the week when a major factor offered 
250,000 cases at 80c on 2s and $1.75 for 
46 oz. right across the board for what- 
ever variety of juice the buyer might 
desire either sweetened or unsweetened. 
The only stipulation being that orange 
juice may not exceed 50 percent of the 
order. This was a drastic cut and re- 
duced prices to the lowest levels in recent 
years. The 250,000 cases were quickly 
taken up and the packer withdrew, stat- 
ing that he would be back in the market 
next week probably at the same price. 
Despite large unsold stocks still in first 
hands there is evidence the above prices 
were the low point and for the sake of all 
concerned, everyone hopes so, as it has 
been a bitter year for canners, jobbers 
and retailers alike. 


PEAS—With Washington experts still 
sitting on their hands leaving canners 
with no official price formula, more and 
more pea canners have named prices 
anyhow in an effort to move some of the 
new pack peas accumulating in their 
warehouses. The trade are buying only 
those sizes and siftings actually needed 
and no large scale buying has developed. 
Most sales have been on the basis of 
$1.20 to $1.25 for extra standard 4s in 
303 tins with threes moving at $1.35 to 
$1.45. Extra standard 4s in tens are 
selling at $7.00 with 3s at $8.00. Fancy 
3s are offered at a bottom of $1.55 for 
303s. $1.75 for 2s and $8.75 for tens. 
However, very few peas will be packed in 
No. 2 tins this year as local packers have 
almost entirely changed to 303s. 


TOMATOES—The local crop .in Indi- 
ana and Ohio looks good so far with 
plenty of acreage in evidence and bar- 
ring any unforeseen weather trouble a 
good pack will get started by the middle 
of next month. A few quotations have 
reached here from Maryland canners 
who apparently have started operations 
in a small way. These canners are offer- 
ing 303 tins of standards at $1.65 to 
$1.70 and 2s at $1.75 for immediate ship- 
ment as packed. These prices don’t look 
too attractive to local buyers in view of 
Midwest tomatoes only a short distance 
away which they expect to buy for less 
money and considerably less freight. 
Stocks in distributors hands are very 
low and the trade are expected to step 
in and buy once they feel the price is 
right. 


BEANS — Wisconsin canners started 
operations in a small way this week on 
wax beans although no prices have been 
quoted as yet. Green beans are expected 
to be available for processors in another 
week or ten days. While awaiting prices 
on fancy beans from Wisconsin and New 
York the trade have turned their atten- 
tion to lower grade beans from the 
Ozarks where the market is getting a 
little sloppy on standards. 303s are now 
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offered at a low of $1.00 with 2s at $1.15. 
Extra standards seem to be holding firm 
at $1.25 for 308s, $1.35 for 2s and $6.50 
for tens. 


RSP CHERRIES — The huge crop 
earlier estimated for Wisconsin and 
Michigan has been hurt somewhat re- 
cently although it’s difficult to estimate 
the extent of damage because of conflict- 
ing reports. In any event, canners are 
getting under way and new pack in 
water is offered at $2.10 for 2s and 
$10.50 for tens for immediate shipment. 
Although stocks in distributors hands 
are very low buyers are not rushing in 
to buy showing interest only in quanti- 
ties needed for immediate requirements. 
Unfortunately, this is the expected pat- 
tern for all new packs regardless of in- 
ventory positions. 


PINEAPPLE—A continued strike in 
parts of the Islands is cutting production 
which could be serious if not ended soon. 
This fact, coupled with increased govern- 
ment requirements which may double the 
amount canners must set aside for the 
armed forces, has caused some action 
on the part of the trade and some fairly 
respectable orders have been confirmed 
recently. If conditions continue to de- 
teriorate those buyers on the ultra con- 
servative side may find themselves left 
out in the cold although no one could be 
convinced of that fact at present. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Slight Improvement Noted—Apricot Quality 
Disappointing And High Priced—Estimated 
Consumer Supply Of Peaches Will Be Lower 
—Beets And Carrots Closely Cleaned Up— 
Spinach Not Moving Satisfactorily— 
Fish Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 19, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Sales have shown 
somewhat of an improvement of late, but 
the market lacks much of really being 
active. Considerable s.a.p. business has 
been booked on some of the more popular 
items, with these orders calling mostly 
for early deliveries. This is especially 
true in items such as tomatoes, spot 
stocks of which are very low. Word has 
come during the week that ceiling prices 
are being drafted for cherries, apricots 
and freestone peaches, and as soon as 
these are received there should be some 
real selling activity, judging from early 
inquiries. The trade has already been 
informed indirectly what these prices 
will be but details of the order are not 
known at this writing. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
in the San Francisco Bay region is in 
full swing at last, but the early results 
are rather disappointing. The fruit has 
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been running to small size and has not 
been of the best color. Canners have 
been buying on an orchard-run basis, 
with $110 a ton the average price. Some 
of the fruit delivered has been too small 
for even standards and leads to the fear 
that too much of the crop will go into 
nectar. Although the maximum cost that 
may be reflected in ceiling prices for 
apricots for canning is placed at $106 a 
ton, according to the understanding of 
canners, growers are demanding as high 
as $125 a ton for top quality fruit. Some 
prices were put out on apricots for im- 
mediate delivery, but most of these have 
since been withdrawn. A prominent can- 
ner observes that with the Government 
asking for 25 percent of the canned pack, 
and with the output estimated at 4,000,- 
000 cases, this means there will be only 
about 3,000,000 cases available for the 
civilian trade, or less than was available 
last year. Fancy halves are being offered 
in a limited way at $3.25 for No. 2%s, 
with choice at $2.92%. Solid pack pie is 
quoted at $10.00 for No. 10s. 


NECTARS—Most canners are fairly 
well cleaned up on fruit nectars, but 
others are going into the new season 
with a carryover. Not long ago one can- 
ner lowered prices on pear nectar, but 
with most operators this item was the 
first to be cleaned out. 


PEACHES — The California peach 
situation is being cleared rapidly, with 
the Cling Peach Advisory Board holding 
several meetings of late and bringing out 
a comprehensive report on the size of the 
crop of clings, an estimate of the ton- 
nage, possible pack, carryover and the 
like. The estimated crop is placed at 
469,489 tons, less 5 percent culls, making 
446,015 tons of No. 1 paid-for tonnage. 
It is estimated that 100,095 tons will be 
used for cocktail, fruits for salad, mixed 
fruits, strained peach products, and the 
like, leaving 345,920 tons for canning. 
This tonnage is expected to make a pack 
of 15,912,320 cases. This pack, (slightly 
over the 5 year 1946-50 average of 15,- 
400,000 cases) with the stock, on hand, 
sold and unsold, of 531,326 cases, as of 
June 1, 1951, makes 16,443,646 cases 
available for the 1951-52 season. The 
Government set aside is placed at 2,162,- 
587 cases, leaving 14,281,059 cases avail- 
able for civilian supply and it is esti- 
mated that a half a million cases will be 
exported during the pack year. The esti- 
mated domestic movement for 1951-52 
is placed at 13,030,059 cases, leaving 
750,000 cases as the carryover for June 
1, 1952. Of course, these are but esti- 
mates, but they are estimates made by 
experts after careful study. And in close 
timing with the release of these esti- 
mates came an offer from the California 
Canning Peach Association, holder of the 
largest pool of cling peaches, to furnish 
the crop of members at $77.50 a ton. 
Last season’s price was $60.00 a ton. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PEAS—Peas of Far Western pack are 
being quoted by several canners at close 
to the lists brought out earlier. Most 
of these are around $1.15 for buffet and 
$1.80 for No. 303 in featured brands. 


BEETS-CARROTS—Both carrots and 
beets are closely cleaned up in this mar- 
ket, and packing of the latter is under 
way in the Pacific Northwest. Prices on 
new pack have not been announced and 
those on old pack have not changed in 
recent months, with the market quiet but 
steady. 


SPINACH — Canners of California 
spinach report rather heavy early sales, 
but some comment on the fact that they 
are having difficulty in getting buyers 
to order out sizable lots of their pur- 
chases. They say that these buyers were 
extremely anxious to place early busi- 
ness but now seem to have lost interest 
in their holdings, at least for the time 
being. Stocks may still be had at $1.35 
for No. 2 fancy, $1.65 for No. 2%s and 
$5.25 for No. 10s, but featured brands 
run about 10 percent higher. 


FISH — The canned fish market re- 
mains largely unchanged, with tuna 
about the weakest item in the list. Oper- 
ations on sardines are due to get under 
way in the San Francisco-Monterey dis- 
trict commencing August Ist, but the 
question of price to fishermen is unset- 
tled, as yet. This district made a very 
small pack last year and it remains to 
be seen whether or not the coming season 
will be an improvement. Unsold stocks 
are difficult to locate, with $6.75 the 
going price on 1-lb. ovals. Tuna is in 
rather heavy supply, with prices at the 
lowest level in some time. Light meat 
halves are offered at $12.50, with fancy 
white meat to be had at $14.00. The sal- 
mon pack in Alaska is lagging badly so 
far this season, with the output to July 


7 reported at 446,245 cases, against 818,-. 


954 a year earlier. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Pascagoula Shrimpers Settle ‘“War’’—Shrimp 
Canning In Low Gear—Hard Crab 
Production Off. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., July 19, 1951 


VIOLENCE—A dispatch from Pasca- 
goula, Mississippi which appeared in The 
Mobile Register of July 10, indicates the 
Mississippi shrimpers row had ended. 

“An agreement designed to bring 
peace in Mississippi’s shrimp ‘war’ was 
concluded in Pascagoula, Mississippi late 
Monday by packagers, boat operators 
and union representatives. 


The accord was announced following a 
day-long hearing by Gov. Fielding L. 
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Wright and members of the Mississippi 
Seafood Commission, on details of a dis- 
pute that fiared into violence there dur- 
ing the week end. 

Walter Gex, chairman of the seafood 
commission, told a representative of The 
Register that two or three seafood con- 
cerns involved agreed to purchase shrimp 
only at union-approved prices and that 
boat operators had agreed to employ only 
union men on their vessels. 

The two concerns agreeing to the 
terms were identified as the Wharton 
Co., and Clarke Sea Food Co. A third 
concern operated by George Castiglio 
refused to sign the agreement, and ac- 
cording to Gex announced its intention 
to move out of the state. 

Violence broke out in Pascagoula Sat- 
urday when members of the Gulf Coast 
Shrimpers and Oystermen’s Assn. threw 
picket lines around local seafood places. 


‘Several fist-fights followed the action and 


at least six men were slightly wounded. 


GOVERNOR GIVES HELP — The 
tense situation brought Gov. Wright fly- 
ing to Pascagoula Monday morning and 
the chief executive sat in Jackson Coun- 
ty’s new courtroom during the day, hear- 
ing contentions of both sides of the 
controversy. 

At one stage of the hearing, after the 
disputants had failed to reach an agree- 


ment, Gov. Wright rose with this warn- 
ing: ‘I will not tolerate any violence in 
this state. There will not be any violence 
if it takes all the National Guardsmen 
in the state to keep it, down.’ 


It was after the governor's threat to 
call hundreds of Guardsmen into the 
area, that the principals retired from the 
hearing chamber a second time and re- 
turned with the agreement.” 


SHRIMP — The canning of shrimp 
which has never stopped in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama is still moving 
along in low gear and report from these 
canneries show that 15,771 standard 
cases of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending July 7, 1951. 


Up to about ten years ago it was not 
often that shrimp were canned all 
through the Spring and Summer, due to 
the closed season which prohibited the 
catching of shrimp in the inland waters 
of the state and the boats were too small 
to venture too far out in the Gulf, but 
in late years, larger boats have been 
built and the boats go farther out in the 
Gulf and they can withstand the rough 
seas of the Gulf better. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing July 6, 1951 were: Louisiana 2,141 
barrels, including 675 barrels for can- 
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ning; Mississippi 2,203 barrels, including 
1,590 barrels for canning; Alabama 621 
barrels, including 105 barrels for can- 
ning; Apalachicola, Florida 30 barrels; 
and Texas 3,257 barrels making a total 
of 8,252 barrels which is 4,222 less bar- 
rels than were produced the previous 
week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
decreased 154,221 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 209,747 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,235,071 pounds less than 
one year ago. 

There are no reports of any change in 
the price of canned shrimp which is, 
small $3.50 to $3.75 per dozen for 5 ounce 
tins; medium $4.25 to $4.35; large $4.60 
to $4.70; jumbo $4.90 to $5.00, all f.o.b. 
cannery. 


HARD CRABS—Strong winds has in- 
terfered with seafood production gen- 
erally and crabs were no exception. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending July 6, 1951 were: Louisiana 221,- 
214 pounds; Mississippi 12,060 pounds; 
Alabama 15,139 pounds; and Apalachi- 
cola, Florida 12,600 pounds, making a 
total of 261,013 pounds, which is 191,663 
pounds less than were produced the pre- 
vious week. 


PIEDMONT LABEL 
LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD vIRCINIA 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COVA LF 


July 23, 1951 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Do You Know 


How Many Tomato Seeds to the Pound? 


Believe it or not, it’s in 


1951 ALMANAC 


(Page 208) 


And that's just one little example of The “Soup to Nuts” type of 
information to be found in the new 1951 edition, just off the 
press. The NEW ALMANAC contains information needed by 
every branch of the industry—from the Field to the Grocer. 
Have a copy handy for every division of your business. Extra 
copies at $2.00 each. 20% reduction on orders of 20 or more. 


e Food and Drug Law e Standards e Grades 
e Acreages e@ Packs e Stocks e Shipments 
e Box specifications e Can Sizes e Can Prices 
e@ Label Weights. 
And much more information not assembled anywhere else 


ORDER EXTRA COPIES NOW 


Please use this order blank 


Please send—————— copies of the 1951 ALMANAC at $2.00 each( 20% Discount 


for 20 or more) 
Name 
Company 
Address City State 
Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
20 S. GAY STREET. BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


723 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. Fey., Nat., Gr. Tip & 
Wh., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. ....3.90-3.95 
Medium 3.85-3.90 
Small 3.75-3.80 
Blended Spears 3.85-3.95 
Cut Spears 3.60 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ...... 14.50-14.75 


No. 1 Pic., Lge. & Mam. ....2.80-2.90 
All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal, Mam. & Lege. .......... 4.60 
Mediu 4.45-4.55 
Small 
Blended Spears .......... 
Cut Spears, No. 10 
No. 1 Pic., Lge., Mam. ........ 3.05-3.10 
MARYLAND, All Green Spears 
No. 1 Pic. 2.87 
No. 303 4.00 
No. 2 5.05 
Cuts and Tips, No. 2 «ccc. 3.80 
Cuts, Tips removed, No. 2 .......06 1.75 
BEANS, StriNncuLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
Ex. Cut, OB. -85- .90 
No. 1 1.00 
No, 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No, 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 2, Flat 1,25 
No. 10 5.25 
MIDWEST 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.85 
Cut, Foy., 3 sv., No. 1.35 
No, 303 1.75 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., No. 2 1.80 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 ........1.85-1.40 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2......... 1.50 
Std., Cut. No. 8001.85 
No. 10 6.75 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.35 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
TEXAS 
Fey., Cut, Blue Lake, No. 2........ 1.50 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
East, Fey., Tiny Gr., 
Fey., Sm. Gr., No. 2.60-2.60 


0. 
Std., Sm. Gr., No. 


Fey., Med., Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 
No. 2 


No. 10 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., 

No. 300 1.12% 

No. 10 8.00 
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BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1.07% 


o. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 

20/0 1.75 
30 0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 


Texas, Fey., Sl, No. 
Fey., Wh., No. 10, 


CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2........0008 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Diced, No. 10 5.50 
CORN 
EAST 
Nominal 
HOMINY 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.00.1.05 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.50-2.70 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 808.........0c.c00 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.52% 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 1 9746 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No, 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 
1.421%4-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
Mipwest ALASKSA 
No. 2 2.65 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No, 2 2.50 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortHWEST SWEETS 
Texas 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300............ 1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 
With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 
POTATOES, Sweet 
Md., Fey., Sy.. No. 3, Sq. «00000 1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
Texas, Sm. Whole, 20/22..............1.25 
100/110 ct. 6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .874%4- .90 
-9744-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.25-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

Texas, Fey., No. 1.121% 
No. 10 5.25 

TOMATOES 

No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No, 2 1.70-1.75 

o. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.15 

No. 2 1.60 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz.........Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
Femme, 2.068, 9.50 
FRUITS 
APPLES 


No. 10 
Baked, No. 303 T 


APPLE SAUCE 


Calif., Fey., No. 308 85 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.90 

N. Y., Fey., No. 308............1.80-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
‘No. 10 6.85-7.00 

No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.25-3.70 
11.75-12.00 

Choice, 246 2.9214-3.30 
«...10.75-11.10 


BLUEBERRIES 
Fey., No. 300, Syrup............ 2.65-2.70 
No. 10, Water 17.00-17.25 
No. 10, Syrup 18.50 
CHERRIES 
No. 10 10.50 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 4.65 
Choice 4.50 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....— 
PEACHES 


Foy., NO. 
Choice, NO, 244 
Std., No. 2% 


TUNA—PeErR CaAsE 


No. 10 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. ......0..—— 
No. 303 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2...... 


No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2....... aevennees 2.40 
No. 2% 
Broken Slices, No. 10 ..... 


JUICES 
APPLE 


Va., Fey., 32 02. bot. 95 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.75-2.00 
No. 10 
Calif., No. 2 
46 oz. 

GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
Calif., No. 2 
46 02. 
ORANGE 
-80-1.00 
46 oz. 1.75-2.50 
No. 10 
46 oz. 2.95 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 ..........1.17% 
46 oz. 2. 

No. 10 


TOMATO . 
Md., Fey., No. 2 Ni 
46 oz. 


0.60 


3.35-3.50 


1.12% 


2.50 


46 oz. 
No. 10 


FISH 

OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4% 02. ........... 
SALMON—PER CasE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. Nominal 
WY, 2. 
Med., Red, No. 1 Nominal 
Nominal 


Pink, Tall, No. 1...................Nominal 
14’s 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 Nominal 
WY, 
SARDINES—PEr Case 
Maine, Oil 6.75 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato SQuce 6.75 
No. 1 T., Nat. 
SHRIMP 
Medium 4.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
Jumbo 4.90-5.00 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.50-14.00 
Chunks & Flakes 
Grated 


Fey., Light Meat, 44’s......12.50-13.00 
Std. 11.75-12.00 
Chunks & 
Grated 10.00 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato, and other juices. Other screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Priced 
from $479.00 complete with stainless steel screen cloth. Many 
types of Belt and Roller Conveyors, priced from $679.00. Scales: 
15 to 50 tons priced from $545.00, complete with structural steel 
and weighing beam. Write for circulars. Guaranteed Equip- 
ment. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—70 Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles from 20 gal. to 200 gal. sizes; 1-50 gal. and 
2-250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles with double motion 
agitator; Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting Machine; 4 Indiana 
Model “A” Pulpers; FMC Vegetable and Potato Steamer and 
Washer; 2 Stainless Clad Coil Tanks or Pasteurizer Vats 10’ L 
x 57” W x 57” deep; 20 Steel Tanks with brewery glass lining, 
5,000 to 8,500 gal.; Ayars 8-pocket Model “C’”? Pea and Bean 
Fillers; Wrap Around Can Labelers. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1502 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Cooling Tank 25 feet long, like new, priced 
for quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 
8216 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 
1744, 
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FOR SALE—Four 1000 gal. Pulp Tanks, complete with #55 
Super Coils, traps, and valves. One of these units never un- 
crated. Lomax Canning Co., Lomax, III. 


FOR SALE—Selectro Vibrating Screen, deluxe type, stainless 
steel, fully enclosed, single deck, 2’ x 6’, new 1946, excellent con- 
dition, with or without stand; Berlin Chapman Peeling Con- 
veyor, 24” wide, 50’ long. King Packing Co., Inc., Galveston, Ind. 


FOR SALE—1 large Juice Extractor; 1-12 valve FMC Juice 
Filler for 46 oz. & #10 cans; 3 half ton Canners Electric Hoist; 
3-42” x 72” Open Retorts; 3 - 42” x 72” Closed Retorts; Taylor 
Automatic Pressure & Temp. Controls; Taylor Recording Con- 
trols; 1 Sterling Vegetable Peeler; 1 Lye Vegetable Peeler; 1 
Pfaudler Steam Peeler; 2 Peerless Exhaust Boxes; 1 Kyler 
Labeler; 3 Kyler Boxers; 1 Robins Bean Cutter; 1 M & S Filler; 
2-7 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler; 1 FMC Hand Pack Filler; 
1-12” Gate Valve; 18-6” Gate Valves; 2 Wisconsin Washers 
Write: W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Series C (8207) five-pocket Filler, 
good condition, $400.00 F.0.B. Smithfield, Virginia. P. D. Gwalt- 
ney, Jr. & Co., Inc., Smithfield, Va. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Horix 18 pocket Bottle Filler complete, used 
only one season; 1-150 gallon Stainless Steel Steam Jacket 
Kettle; 1 Stainless Steel Coil, 14%” openings, 28” diameter. 
Sheridan Canning Co., Sheridan, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Burt Automatic Labeler, adjustable to +10 


cans; 1 Leeds & Northrup Automatic Recording Pyrometer; 
1 Wolfinger Beet Slicer; 1 Wolfinger Beet Cutter. Adv. 5178, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Urschel Model J Dicer and Strip Cutter for flat 
products. Eastern Shore Canning Co., Machipongo, Va. Phone: 
Eastville 8122. 


WANTED—Late model Juice Extractor, 60-80 gallon capa- 
city. Adv. 5174, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Hydraulic Juice Press approx. 100 gal. hour; 50 
or 100 gal. Steam Jacketed S/S Kettles, preferably with agita- 
tors and lids, tilting type; S/S Trays 18” square 2” deep, Robins 
Exhaust Box; Motorized Conveyors 20’ up; Urschel High Speed 
Dicer; Can Cooler; Juice Filler up to 1 gal.; Juice Deaerator; 
Proctor Slicing Machine. P. O. Box 3620, Miami 31, Fla. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, PUERTO RICO—Canning Factory and land, 
about 15,000 sq. feet mix construction buildings. Deep well 150 
gals. minute potable excellent water. 75 HP and 35 HP boilers. 
Light and power. Located on main road, pineapple growing 
section near San Juan. Good labor conditions. Possibly tax 
exemption. Best climate, ideal place to live. With slight im- 
provements could process orange, cocoanut, papaya, guava, cit- 
ron, hot peppers and other products. Also would share with 
experience canner willing to invest and run factory. Address: 
Jose Serrano, Box 158, Vega Alta, Puerto Rico. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young Man as Assistant to Plant Manager of 
small year round canning plant in East, packing vegetables and 
fish. Man hired will be trained to become Plant Superintendent 
later. Company is young and growing with an excellent future. 
Experience not necessary. Adv. 5175, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canner Production Manager. Aggressive, alert 
Production Manager wanted for modern canning plant with year 
around operations. Experience in meat and chicken canning 
required. Salary measured by ability. Send references with 
application. Adv. 5176, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We offer you an excellent opportunity as Super- 
intendent of a plant located in Delaware. Applicants for this 
place should be thoroughly familiar with lima bean operations. 
If you qualify, contact Adv. 5179, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED: SALES MANAGER—Modern Virginia cannery 
has opening for a Sales Manager. Must be able to organize and 
supervise sales office. Prior experience in canned products 
sales very important, but not necessarily disqualifing. Answer 
at once giving experience, age, references and salary require- 
ments. Replies will be kept confidential. Adv. 5180, The Can- 
ning Trade. : 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Quality Control Chemist. Young 
Chemical Engineer with three years quality control experience 
with vegetable canning and freezing packer. Experience as 
Laboratory Supervisor and Plant Chemist. Adv. 5177, the Can- 
ning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


NOT GUILTY 


Johnny dashed into the house with his pants badly 
ripped. His grandmother caught him as he passed. 
“Young man,” she scolded, “you go straight upstairs 
and mend them yourself.” 

A short while later, she went up to see how he was 
managing but he was gone. The torn pants lay on the 
floor. Then she recalled having seen the door to the 
basement open. She hurried downstairs and listened 
at the open door and, yes, there were noises coming 
from the basement. 

“Young man,” she called down, “are you running 
around down there without your pants?” 

“No, mam,” answered a deep bass voice, “I’m only 
reading your gas meter.” 


LOVE’S LABOR LOST 


Approaching the girl’s father, the young man said, 
“T’d like to have your daughter’s hand in marriage.” 

“She’s a minor—” her father began. 

“You mean I’ll have to clear it with John L. Lewis?” 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 
| Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


your production dollars 


Langsenkamp equipment is famous with canners the 
country over—for making great savings in product, 
time and labor-saving production dollars stretch! 
That's because Langsenkamp equipment is engineered 
for greater efficiency and to produce much higher 
quality product. It’s never too late to install Langsen- 
kamp units in your production line. And you'll be 
quick to see that Langsenkamp equipment pays for 
itself through savings. 


Indiana E-Z 
Kook-More Koils Adjust Pulper 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 


that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 
CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 

Continental Can Co., New York City 

Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Can Corporation, New York City 
GLASS CONTAINERS 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, II]. 


Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill. - San Jose, Cal. 


Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 

Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, Ill. 
SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 


Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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AIR BLAST 
CAN DRYER 


for Greater Efficiency 


Here’s the newest thing in can dryers: 
a high speed unit that even dries cool 
cans without re-heating—at capaci- 
ties up to 450 cpm, depending on can 
size. A constant flow of high velocity 
directional air blastsall moisture from 
can surfaces. 


The FMC Air Blast Can Dryer is 
built for either horizontal or inclined 
installation in small space, and will 
handle any can size up to and includ- 
ing No. 10. Available in gravity or 
positive feed, according to capacity 
requirements. Because it dries cans 
which have been cooled to room tem- 
perature, the FMC Dryer permits 
labeling and casing — from the 
dryer. 


OTHER FMC CAN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
FMC MODEL 3 NON-SHOCK CASER 


Employing anew and improved design, 
the FMC Can Caser takes the shocks 
out of casing. Its high speed one-man 
operation is fully automatic. 


Write for full information or call 
your nearest FMC representative. 
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FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 


EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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FOR SERVICE RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY— 


Check with Continental 


Here are six among many good reasons why it is sound 
business for a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


@ It costs nothing to talk things over. @ Our Research Department is qualified 
; ; to assist you on any knotty technical 
@ We are able to give you better service problems. 
because our thirty-six can plants are 
strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 
people — right down to the last man— 
@ Because of Continental’s size and flex- are anxious to serve you. 
ibility we can assure you of a depend- 
able supply. 
Our ople be able to su ant bea 
Gouca yree of SUPP y! 


gest beneficial changes in your process- 7 dope nda da ble Sou 


ing operations and plant methods. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ° Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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